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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS.*) 



The creation of a universal language for international 
intercourse has been the subject of much controversy since 
the 17th century. While philosophers have by turns extolled 
it as a bond of union and concord, and a powerful lever to 
civilization, literary men generally appear to agree in denying 
its utility ; and in our own days many linguists question the 
possibility of composing an artificial language of real and 
practical value. 

The idea has however, within the last few years, gained 
much ground, in France and Germany : practical minds re- 
mark with justice, that we are in a century wherein new wants 
spring up every day, and in which the impossibilities of one 
day become the marvellous realities of the next. Besides, 
nobody thinks any longer of bringing into use or creating a 
language which should become one day, like Greek in anti- 
quity, or Latin in the middle ages, a universal organ of 
science and literature: that is a dream long since abandoned. 
The question is still less to supersede any of our modern 
languages in the intercourse of nations. 

But, in the same manner as diplomatists have a universal 
or common language for their international dealings, scholars, 
travellers and merchants would also find a great advantage 
in possessing a simple and practical means of communication. 



*) Extract from the "Lecon d'ouverture'* of the Volapuek course 
held by M. Kerckhoffs at the "Ecole des Hautes Etudes conimAi:- 
ciales de Paris." 
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not only with the different peoples of Europe, but with all 
the civilized nations of the world. 

Every one knows that commercial intercourse with for- 
eigners is entered upon with all the more ease and security 
as agreements can, by means of a language known to both 
contracting parties, be established in a clearer and more pre- 
cise manner. People however are liable to overlook the fact 
that among the eight hundred and odd languages, which are 
at the present day spoken it would be necessary to know at 
least forty or fifty in order to be able to hold communication 
with the principal civilized nations with whom during the 
last half century, railways and steamboats have brought us 
into constant communication. 

Now, if it is not very difficult to learn in a few years three 
or four Komanic or Germanic languages, a much longer time 
is necessary to master a single Hindoostanee or Semitic dia- 
lect. The difficulties become even insurmountable for many 
persons, when an agglutinative language is contemplated, such 
as Turkish or Japanese, or a monosyllabic idiom like Chinese 
or Anamese ; and, still the people who speak Chinese dialects? 
or have adopted Chinese writing, constitute alone one third 
of the total population of the world. 

The nations of the East are still more embarrassed, when 
they wish to enter into commeroial intercourse with Europe. 
Devoid of geographical knowledge, imperfectly informed by 
their political chiefs, they are generally obliged to have re- 
course to the intermediation of colonists or resident foreign- 
ers, and thus become the victims of the intrigues occasioned 
by political and religious hatred. 

Let a universal language become adopted and the situation 
is completely changed ; the same traveller can visit the most 
widely different countries, the same commercial journal can 
be read and understood in all the centres of production and 
consumption, and the prices of a London or Paris house will 
be commented upon by the merchants of Pekin, Yeddo, 
Madras, as well as by those of Alexandria, Constantinople and 
Moscow ! 
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Navigators would find advantages equally great in being 
able to communicate easilj^ with one another, either at sea or 
in the large stations of the Ocean. Maritime nations have, it 
is true, already adopted a kind of a universal language, by 
means of which mariners of all nations can understand each 
other, but it is a semaphoric language, used for communica- 
tions on the main sea or at a distance and which cannot be 
adapted to the exigencies of conversation or correspondence. 

It is needless to enumerate the immense services which 
the existence of a universal language would render to science 
and industry. Not only do the mqst precious discoveries 
often remain unknown for years, because they have been 
explained in an idiom little known, but entire nations remain 
deprived of the benefits of civilization from the simple fact 
that their ignorance of European languages prevents the 
organs of progress and science from reaching them. 

It might be asked if, rather than have recourse to an ar- 
tificial language, it would not be preferable to adopt one of 
the existing European idioms, for instance, English, G-erman, 
Spanish or French. English is already the maternal language 
of 100 millions of individuals, German of 56, French and Spa- 
nish are each spoken by nearly 43 millions. 

To this scheme are opposed two motives equally powerful; 
national rivalry, and the difficulties of all kinds that the study 
of these languages presents ; difficulties of pronunciation, 
spelling, and grammar. If two or three years are necessary 
for a Frenchman to learn German how long would a Turk, a 
Japanese or a Chinese require to learn English, German or 
French, when confined to the resources offered by his native 
country for the study of those languages ? 

The verbs alone in German as well as in French will pre- 
sent to him obstacles almost insurmountable. As General 
Faidherbe lately said in a study on the programme of the 
French alliance the complications of the verbs often hinder 
colonial populations from learning a European idiom. 

The first attempt in favour of the creation of a universal 
language can be traced to tVv^ Yl^ ^^\i\j<«:^ * "^^-vs^a ^^ssasc^^ 
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looked for the solution of the problem in the invention of an 
artificial language, divested of all the difficulties which char- 
acterize our natural languages; others, and they are the 
greater number, have only sought a means of communication 
by written signs and imagined an ideographic system, in 
which the words, that in the various languages express the 
same idea are represented by the same sign, similar to that 
practised in our system of numeration, and in our algebraical 
and geometrical signs. 

It would take long to enumerate all the works that have 
been published on this interesting subject. It is sufficient for 
me to cite the names of Descartes, Leibnitz, Becker, Wilkins 
in the 17th century; those of Kalmar, Berger, de Cornel, 
Vater, de Mamieux, Budet, Qhambry and of the abb^ Sicard 
in the 18th , those of Nasher, Schmied, Niethammer, Stein in 
the commencement of this century, and lastly, at an epoch 
nearer to our own, the names of Sinibaldo de Mas, Para, Paic, 
de Gablenz, Bachmaier, Pizo, Sudre, Ochando, Holmar, Cau- 
mont, Letellier and Maldant. 

Treasures of science and patience have been spent in the 
study of this question, and yet it would be difficult to quote, 
amongst the forty or fifty universal languages, invented in 
the course of the last two centuries, a single one having any 
practical value whatever: they were either pasigraphic 
systems, meant to be read only, or languages accessible only 
to the highest intellects, or simply some existing language 
more or less ingeniously mutilated I 

A german polyglot, Mr. Schleyer of Constance, a man of 
letters as well as a distinguished linguist, has at last succee- 
ded, after 20 years* laborious effort, in solving the difficult 
problem. 

He has named his system Volapuk, from piik, language, 
and vol, universe, literally Universal language. 

By borrowing certain characteristic features from the 
different idioms of Europe, M. Schleyer has been able to com- 
bine a logical, well arranged and extremely simple system. 

The difficulties of pronunciation, which characterize 



English, French and most of the Slavio languages are done 
away with in Volapiik by the simple fact that each letter, 
either a vowel or jonsonant, has but one and the same sound. 
The difficulties in spelling also are by the same means cleared 
away, words being always written as they are pronounced 
and, vice versa, being invariably pronounced as they are 
written. Moreover, any combination of letters, difficult to 
conceive or pronounce, has been carefully avoided ; it is the 
same with long compound words, peculiar to certain Germanic 
languages. 

M. Schleyer has solved satisfactorily the problem of ac- 
centuation by adopting the principle of the French pronun- 
ciation, and always putting the accent on the last syllable. 
He has borrowed from the French their construction, which 
is one of the simplest and clearest of all European languages. 

The simplicity of the grammar is not less remarkable : 
no artificial genders, a single conjugation, and no irregular 
verbs. 

The roots of the words in Volapiik have been borrowed 
from all the languages of Europe, but principally from'the 
Romanic and Germanic languages ; among the latter English 
has been particularly put under contribution. 

As in Volapiik the method of derivation is always the 
same, as the adjective, verb and adverb, are regularly formed 
from the substantive and have invariably the same termi- 
nation, it suffices, we may say, to learn the nouns of the 
language to know all the words in the dictionary. It is true 
that the same principle of derivation prevailed in the for- 
mation of all our Arian languages ; but the thousand . in- 
fluences which in the course of centuries, have from time to 
time affected their development, have done away with all 
unity, and the uniformity which characterises Volapiik is 
found as j'lttle in our old tongues as in their modern deri* 
vatives. 

To conclude, I believe there is no exaggeration in affir- 
ming that Volapiik may be learned in the space of one month, 
by any person already knowing a Bomanlc lajdCJA.-^^* ^?cl^ 
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French or Italian or a Germanic one, as English pr German. 
One will, at least, be able at the end of that time, not only to 
understand the new language, but to translate correctly and 
without difficulty a letter from one's maternal language into 
Volapiik.*) 

Some think that it will never be possible to arrive at a 
uniform pronunciation of Volapiik, and fear that direct com- 
munication among individuals of different nationalities will 
on that account be rendered impossible. 

In answer to such objections I will call attention to the 
fact that uniformity of pronunciation does not exist in any 
language, as little for the natives as for foreigners : the 
French of Lille pronounce quite differently from those of 
Bordeaux, and the German of Munich sounds nearly like a 
strange dialect to the ears of a native of Hamburg. But these 
differences do not by any means hinder Frenchmen and Ger- 
mans from perfectly understanding one another. It will be 
the same with the pronunciation of three or four letters of 
the universal language, and particularly of the vowels &, 6, ti. 

Not that Mr. Bchleyer's work is perfect ; perfection is a 
stranger to this world. Besides a few mistakes, which will 
be found in the derivation of words, some rules of his gram- 
mar might be more precisely laid down, others must be modi- 
fied. Thus he seems to have been wrong, while adopting the 
principle of the French construction, in allowing a certain 
latitude in the order of the different members of the sentence. 
Is it not affording an open field for individual caprices and 
for idioms, that are, in a manner the caprices of the multi- 
tude ? Those who have studied Latin are well aware of the 



*) The proof of this has been shown at the Commercial High 
School of Paris where a course of Volapuek has been organized for 
the pupils of the Second Division. This course lasted two months, 
with one lesson a week ; and, though the auditors could not make 
any written preparation on account of their numerous obligatory 
studies, they were, after 8 lessons, in a position to correspond without 
any difficulty with the Volapuekists of the other countries of Europe. 
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embarrassment beginners experience in studying a language 
in which the construction of sentences is not swayed by one 
unvaried rule. 

Mr. Schleyer might be also blamed for his spelling of 
proper names, not being such as is required by the orthogra- 
phy of the country to which they belong but according to the 
phonetic principle of the International language. Besides the 
orthography of proper names of persons being placed now- 
a-days under the protection of the law and their immutability 
being of paramount importance in commercial transactions, 
would it not be requiring from those who will write in Vola- 
piik a thorough knowledge of the pronunciation in every lan- 
guage ? But these are only details on which an agreement 
can be made the more easily as the inventor of the inter- 
national language lays no claim to infallibility. 

A graver reproach has been addressed to Mr. Schleyer on 
the subject of the essentially synthetic character of his gram- 
matical forms ; for some linguists observe that the human 
mind is progressing in the sense of analysis, and cite in sup- 
port of their theory the example of all the modem languages 
of Europe and India. 

I confess such was equally at first my opinion, but a 
more attentive study of his grammar convinced me that a form 
less synthetic would have considerably augmented the diffi- 
culties. Moreover, the objection to which I have just called 
attention, and which is met with, under diverse shapes 
amongst philologists, as well as amongst philosophers is at 
bottom more plausible than well-founded. 

The analytical form of our modern languages is the pro- 
duct not of a certain tendency of the mind towards this or 
that exterior form of thought, but the effect of a simple dis- 
placement of the tonic accent, or to speak more clearly, of 
the loss of the secondary in favour of the principal accent. 

Although the first publications of M. Schleyer on the 
Universal language hardly date from 1881, the disciples of 
Volapiik are now numbered by thousands in the different 
states of Europe: besides the French As«^ciA.t\ow. i^t. 'Vkss^ 
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propagation of Volapiik, 70 societies are already founded 
with the object of favouring its diffusion and not only in 
Germany and Austria, but in Kussia, Spain, Italy, Holland, 
Sweden, England, even in the United States, and as far as 
Beyrout in Syria. 

Numerous works have been lately produced, for the study 
of Volapiik : Mr. Schleyer has published along with his gram- 
mar a Volapiik-German dictionary containing nearly 13,000 
words : these two works have reached their fifth edition.*) 

They are about to be translated into all the languages of 
Europe and Asia. In order to maintain uniformity among 
the various nations that have adopted or will subsequently 
adopt the new language, I have agreed with Mr. Schleyer to 
commit their publication to the care of one and the same 
publisher. Thanks to the concurrence of some eminent 
linguists we shall be able to publish, this year, grammars and 
dictionaries for the use of the English, the Dutch, the Italians, 
the Spaniards, the Portuguese and the Russians. 

A first congress of promoters of Volapiik was held last 
year at Friedrichshafen, on the lake of Constance ; 300 mem- 
bers, from all the parts of Europe were present. A second 
congress took place this year at Munich, and a great inter- 
national congress of delegates of all the societies of Europe 
and beyond the seas will meet in 1889 at Paris, on the oc- 
casion of the universal exhibition. 



*) With the view of encouraging those who wish to give them- 
selves up to the teaching of Volapuek, as well as to give them a certain 
moral authority with their pupils Mr. Schleyer delivers a certificate 
of capacity (gratuitously) to every person who will send him a dis- 
sertation of 7 or 8 pages in Volapuek on any scientific subject what- 
ever, the only condition required being that the work shall be gram- 
matically correct. Up to the present 320 certificates have been deli- 
vered. 



GRAMMAR. 

I. 

PBONTJNCIATION. 

There are twenty seven letters in Volapiik, eight vowels 
and nineteen consonants : 
a, ft, e, i, 0, 5, u, tt, 
bfc_ c, d, f, g, h^ k,.l, m, n, p, r, s, t, v, x, y, z. 

Iveiy letter Has but one fixed sound. 
The vowels have no short sound : 
a is pronounced as a in father: fat, father. 
& T- a in mare : m&r, fairy tale, 

e •^' a in fade : fed, alliance. 

i — ee in deep ' dib, depth. 

— o in note ' not, advice. 

— i in sir 851, sir. 

U — ooinfool : ftalf fulness. 

ti sounds like the French u in dur : pDk, language. 

When two vowels follow each other, they must be pro- 
nounced separately: laud, lark, pr. la-ud; tein, tile, pr. 
te-in. 

The consonants are pronounced as in English, except the 
following : 

C as the English y ; eel, cherry, i>r. jail. 

g always hard, as in give: get, to get, pr. gate. 
h is always aspirated. 
^ j as the EngliBh sh : jel, shelter, ipix. &Kale« 
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8 is always hissing : sin, sirij pr. seen. 

y as the English y in yard : yel, year^ pr. yaJe. 
SB as ^5 : zil, zeal, pr. tseal. 

There are no double consonants. 

The accent is always on the last syllable; thus tikfile, to 
the thinker, is pronounced: tikeU (tee-kay-lay). 



11. 



SVBSTAHTIVES 

I.— DECLENSION. 

There is but one declension for the nouns and pronouns. 

SINGULAR. 

N. Dom, the house, 

G. Doma or de dom, of the house, 
D. Dome or al dom, to the house. 

A. Domi, the house. 

PLURAL. 

N. Boms, the houses. 

G. Domas or de doms, of the houses, 

D. Domes or al doms, to the houses. 

A. Domis, the houses. 

The prepositions de or al may be used with common 
nouns ; they must be used with proper nouns. 

De Schleyer, of Schleyer. Al Schleyer, to Schleyer. 

The definite article and the partitive article are never 
translated : vat means both water and the water. 

The indefinite article is rendered by sembal ; it may also 
be understood: dom, or dom sembal, a house. The number 
one is bal, one house, dom bal. 
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II.— GENDER. 



There are two genders, the masculine and the feminine ; 
the female beings alone are feminine. The syllable of prefixed 
to a masculine noun is the mark of the feminine. 

Flen, the friend \ of-flen, the she-friend. 

Tidel, the schoolmaster; of-tidel, the schoolmistress. 
Blod, the brother; of-blod, the sister. 



III. 
ADJECTIVES. 

I.— FORMATION AND DECLENSION. 

The adjective is formed by adding ik to the substantive 
Fam, glory; famik, glorious, 

Del, pain; dolik, painful. 

The adjective is not varied on account of gender, num- 
ber or case. 

The adjectives, save when used as attributes, always 
follow the noun they qualify : 

Selob bukis gudik, I sell good hooks. 
Bilks binoms g^dik, the hooks are good. 

An adjective used as a substantive, has all the termi- 
uations of the substantive : 

Yietiks e bUlgiks, the white and the hlack, 

Obs. — The adverb is formed from the adjective by ad- 
ding an : 

Famiko, gloriously. Doliko, painfully, 

II.— DEGREES OF COMPARISON. 

The comparative and the superlative are formed by adding 
to the adjective the adverbs um (umo, more) and Qn (Qno 
the most) : 
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Oletik, tall. 

Oletikum, taller. 

OletikQii) tallest 

The conjunctions as, so.,. as\ are rendered by : ao.... ka : 
Binob 80 gletik ka ols, lam c» tall as you. 

Than is rendered by ka : 

Binom gletikum ka ob, • he is taller than L 



IV. 







HUMEBALS. 








I.— CARDINAL 


NUMBERS. 


1. 


Bal. 


10. 


Bals. 


11. 


BalsebaL 


2. 


Tel. 


20. 


Tels. 


12. 


Balsetel. 


3. 


KU. 


30. 


KiIr. 


31. 


KilsebaL 


4. 


FoL 


40. 


Fols. 


43. 


Folsekil. 


5. 


Lul. 


50. 


Luis. 


57. 


Lulsevel. 


6. 


M&L 


60. 


MaU. 


68. 


M&lsejOL 


7. 


Vel. 


70. 


Vels. 


170. 


Turn vels. 


a 


J81. 


80. 


Jdh. 


180. 


Turn j0l8. 


9. 


Zid. 


90. 


ZQU. 


690. 


MUtum zttls. 


100. 


Turn. 


1000. 


Mil. 


3000. 


KilmU. 


The units are 


connected with the tens by the conjunction 


6, and : bals e bal. 









II.— ORDINAL NUMBERS. 

The ordinal numbers are formed by suffixing id to the 
cardinal numbers : 

Balid, first Balsid, tenth. 

Telid, second. Telsid, twentkih. 

IIL -MULTIPLES. 

Multiples are formed by adding ik : 

Balik, simple. Balsik, tenfold. 

Telik, double. Telsik, twenty/old. 
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V. 

FBONOUKS. 

I.— PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

The personal pronouns are the following : 

Ob, obs. /, we, 

01, ols. Thou, you, 

Om, Oins. He, they. 

Of, ofs. She, they. 

The personal, like all other pronouns, are declined : 
N. Ob, / Obs, we. 

G. Oba or de ob, of me, Obas or de obs, ofv^s. 
J). Obe or al ob, to me. Obes or al obs, to us. 
A. Obi, me. Obis, us. 

There are three more personal pronouns in Volapiik : on, 
one, OS, it, and the reflective pronoun oki {oJce\ himself, one's 
self. 

Sagon osi, one says it, 

Sagom oke he says to himself, 

II.— POSSESSIVE ADJECTIVES AND PRONOUNS. 

The possessive adjectives and pronouns are formed by 
adding ik to the personal pronouns : 

Obik, my, mine. Obsik, our, ours, 

Olik, thy, thine, Olsik, your, yours. 

Omik, his, his. Omsik, their, theirs, 

Ofik, her, hers, Ofsik, their, theirs. 

Fat e son omik, the father and his son. 

Mot e oils ofik, the mother and her children. 

Fenob flenes olsik e obikes, / write to your friends and to 

mine, 

III.— DEMONSTRATIVE ADJECTIVES AND PRONOUNS. 

The demonstrative adjectives this and that are rendered 
by at andet: 

sol at e VSA et, this gentleman and that lady. 
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This and that having no reference to a determinate noon 
are atos and etos : 

Atos bines fikulik, that is difficult 

That followed by a preposition or a relative, is rendered 
byut: 

Bnk at binom ut flena obik, this hook is that of my friend, 

IV.— INTERROGATIVE ADJECTIVES AND PRONOUNS. 

Who is kiin, for the masculine, kif, for the feminine ; 
what is kis : 

Slim Ufom obi ? who loves me f 

Eisi g^vols ome? what do you give him? 

Which, what, referring to a noun, are rendered by kiom : 

PUki kiom studols ? what language do you study f 

Kiom blodas olik binom is ? which of youtr brothers is here ? 

v.— RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

The relative pronouns who, which, that are rendered by 
kel for both genders : 

Flen keli Ufobs, the friend whom we love. 

LUds keles pQkols, the ladies to whom you speak. 

What meaning that which is translated by kelos : 
No kapUob kelosi sagols. I don't understand what you say, 

VI.— INDEFINITE PRONOUNS AND ADJECTIVES. 

The indefinite pronouns are the following : 

Alim, every one. Som, such. 

Ek, somebody. Bos, something. 

Nek, nobody. Nos, nothing, 

Ans, some. It, self. 

The principal indefinite adjectives arc : 
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Alik, 


every. 


Votik, 


other. 


Anik, 


some. 


Balvotik, 


one another 


Nonik, 


no. 


Valik, 


all. 


Ot, 


same. 


Mddik, 


much. 


Sembal, 


a. 


NemOdik, 


little. 


Somik, 


such. 


MOdikamlk, 


several. 



VI. 

VEBBS. 

I.— POBIMATION. 

The verbs in Volapiik have an active^ a passive and a 
reflective form. 

The root of the verb is generally a substantive :pttk, the 
language^ pQkdn, to speak ; pen, the pen, pendn, to write ; 
the persons are expressed by adding the personal pronouns 
to the root. The tenses of the indicative are marked by pre- 
fixes ; the other tenses are derived from the former, to which 
terminations arc added. 



II.— ACTIVE VERBS. 

Simple Tenses. 

PRESENT OP THE INDICATIVE. 



Fenob, 

Fenol, 

Fenom, 

Fenof, 

Fenon, 



penobs, 
penols, 
penoms, 
penofs, 



I write J we write, 

thou writestj you write, 

he writes, they write, 

she writes, theywrite, 
one writes. 



OTHER TENSES OP THE INDICATIVE. 



IMPERFECT H^ 

PERFECT e 

PLUPERFECT * i 

FIRST FUTURE 

SECOND FUTURE .... U 



I wrote. 
I have written, 
penob. I had written, 
I shall write. 
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The relations of the past and the future are indicated by 
the same prefixes in the adverbs of time : 

Adelo, to day. * 

Adelo, yesterday. 

Edelo, the day before yesterday 

Odelo, to-morrow. 

TJdelo, the day after to-morrow. 

Ohs. — The interrogation is marked, as in Russian, bj'' 
prefixing 11 : 

Ll-studoh VolapUkl? Do you study volapukf 

Derived Tenses. 

The conditional is formed by adding 8v to the imperfect 
and the pluperfect of the indicative : 

FIRST CONDITIONAL. XpCIlob-dV, I should write, 

SECOND CONDITIONAL. Ipciiob-Ov, I should have written. 

The imperative is formed by adding 5d to the present of 
the indicative : 

Penol-Sd, write. 

Penom-dd, let him write. 

Penobs-Qd, let us write. 

Penols-3d, write. 

PeiI0ins-5d, let them write. 

The subjunctive is formed by adding la to the tenses of 
the indicative ; it is rarely used in Volapiik : 

PRESENT. Fenob-la, (if) I write. 

IMPERFECT. £penob-la, (if) I wrote. 

PERFECT. Epenob-la, (if) I have written. 

PLUPERFECT. Ipenob-la, (if) I had written. 

Infinitives and Participles. 

The infinitive is always ended by Sn ; the ending of the 
participles is 81. 
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FINITIVE PRESENT. 

— PAST. 
PARTICIPLE PRESENT. 

— PAST. 



Pendn, to write. 

Ependn, to ha/ve written, 

FenOl, writing, 

Ependl, having written. 



III.— PASSIVE VERBS. 



The passive verbs are formed by prefixing a p to the ac- 
tive tenses ; the present having no prefix takes pa. 



Simple Tenses. 



PRESENT Pa 

IMPERFECT Ptt 

PERFECT Pe 



PLUPERFECT . . 
FIRST FUTURE . 
SECOND FUTURE. 



/ am loved. 

I was loved. 

I have been loved. 



Pi i' 1®^®^' I had been loved. 



. Po 

. Pn 

erived Tenses, 



/shall be loved. 

I shall have been loved 



FIRST CONDITIONAL. PftlOfob-^JV, I should be loved. 
SECOND CONDITIONAL. Pil5fob-dy, I should have been loved. 
IMPERATIVE. PaUfol-Od, be loved. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. Pal0fob-la, I be loved. 

Infinitives and Participles. 



Pal6f9n, to be loved. 

Pel5f9n, to have been loved. 

Pal0f91, loved or being loved. 

PelOfSl, hawing been loved. 

Obs. — The passive may also be translated by the verb 
binOn, to be : 



INFINITIVE PRESENT. 
INFINITIVE PAST. 
PARTICIPLE PRESENT 
PARTICIPLE PAST. 



Binob 

Dbinob 

Xbinob-dv 

Binol-Od 

BinOn 

BinOl 



lam 
I shall be 
,..-.,, I should be 

►paiafil. j^ 

to be 
being 



* loved. 
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p». 


before. 


F08O, 


afterwards. 


Fovo, 


henceforth 


Seo, 


out. 


Ino, 


within. 


Suno, 


soon. 


Is, 


here. 


8U80, 


up. 


Kidp? 


where? 


T&no, 


then. 


KiQp? 


when? 


TJs, 


there. 


Nebo, 


close by. 


Viso, 


opposite. 


Hesuno, 


late. 


Ta, 


already. 


Adverbs of Affirmation, of Quality etc. 


Ba, 


perhaps. 


No, 


no. 


Beno, 


well. 


Sftto, 


enough. 


Kikod? 


why. 


Si, 


yes. 


Eobo, 


together. 


TJmo, 


more. 


Liko? 


how? 


TJno, 


the most. 


Mddo, 


much. 


Vemo, 


very. 


Hemddo, 


little. 


Za, 


about. 



VIII. 



FBEFOSITIONS. 

The prepositions do not require the complement to be 
put in a certain case, but are always followed by the nomina- 
tive : 



Al, 


to. 


Nen, 


without. 


Biftl, 


before. 


Flo, 


for. 


De, 


of from. 


Po, 


behind. 


Dis, 


under. 


Fos, 


after. 


Da, 


during. 


Se, 


out of. 


Fa, 


by. 


Begun 


according to. 


In, 


in. 


Sis, 


since. 


Jtt, 


until. 


Su, 


on, upon. 


Ko, 


with. 


Sus, 


above. 


La., 


near. 


Ta, 


against. 


Nebtt, 


close to. 


Zi, 


round. 


Ogolob ko om 


al Fans, 


/ shall go 


with him to F 
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IX. 





CONJUNCTIONS. 




he principal conjunctions 


are* 




Ab, 


but. 


If, 


ty. 


Bi, 


because. 


JttB, 


untH, 


Das, 


that. 


Elado, 


therefore. 


Dat, 


in order that. 


VtL, 


after. 


Do, 


though. 


Ni, 


neither, nor. 


Dn, 


while. 


SiB, 


since. 


B. 


and. 


u. 


or. 


I, 


also. 


Yen, 


when. 


Ibo, 


for. 


Yed, 


yet. 



In Volapiik the conjunctions are not followed bythe sub- 
junctive : 

Do binom liegik, though he is rich, 

X. 

INTBBJBCTI0N8. 

The most usual interjections are : 



A! 


ah! 


AdyO! 


good bye/ 


Ag! 


alas! 


BafO! 


bravo! 


Eko! 


behold! 


Fi! 


fie! 


LilS! 


halloo! 


LU! 


ho! 



MUO! 


zounds \ 


0! 


oh\ 


0! 


eh\ 


Sd! 


hem\ 


Stopd ! 


stop ! 


SpidO ! 


quick t 


TakedO ! 


hush I 


Tu! 


help\ 



XL 

CONSTBUCTIOK. 

The construction in Yolapuk follows the general principle 
that the determining word is always placed after the one de- 
teimineA. Hence the four following rules : 
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1 ® The adjective, whether determinative or qualificative, 
follows the substantive : 

Doms at tel gletik those two great houses, 
Flen obik Idfik, my dear friend, 

2 ° The subject is placed before the verb : 

Flens obsik kdmoms, our friends come, 

Flens obsik li-kOmoms? do our friends comef 

3 ° The complement and the attribute follow the verb : 

Logob omi, I see him. 

Ftlkdn gndiko, to speak well, 

Moni limddik labols? How much money have youf 

The negation and the interrogative words are placed be- 
fore the verb : 

No pQkoin, he does not speak, 

Elikod no pUkols? why do you not speak? 

Moni limddik labols ? how much money have youf 

4° The complements follow one another according to 
their importance. The direct complement comes first, then 
the indirect complements ; the adverbs of time may follow 
the verb immediately : 

Sedom ofen moni blode omik< he often sends money to his 

brother. 



XII. 

FOBHATION OF W0ED8. 

I.— ROOTS. 

The words of the Volapiik dictionary are roots^ deriva- 
tives or compounds. 

The roots are generally substantives; they have been bor- 
rowed from the Eomanic and Germanic languages, and chie> 
fly from French and English. 
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Here are a few words borrowed from the Romanic Ian- 
fniages : 



Dol (dolor), pain. 


Hilag 


(milagre), 


wonder. 


Flnm (flumen), river. 


Pag 


(pagus). 


village. 


Fug (fuga), flight. 


Pop 


(populus), 


people. 


Kap (caput), Aeac?. 


Sap 


(sapientia)^ 


wisdom. 


Ltig (lugere), mourning. 


Stel 


(stella), 


star. 


Med (medio), means. 


Stim 


(stima), 


honor. 


Words borrowed from English : 






Beg, prayer 


Smal, 


smallness 




Klot dress. 


Smel, 


smell. 




L&d, lady. 


Smok, 


smoke. 




Lif, life. 


Ston, 


stone. 




Skil, skill. 


Tim, 


time. 




Words borrowed from German : 






Bon (bohne), bean. 


Eet 


(kette), 


chain. 


Fad (faden), thread. 


Nad 


(nadel), 


needle. 


Fel (feld), field. 


Nef 


(neffe). 


nephew. 


Gan (gans), goose. 


Stil 


(stille), 


calm. 


Wn (schSn), beauty. 


Vun 


(wunde). 


wound. 



As the pronunciation of the letter r presents difficulties 
to the eastern peoples, it is generally replaced by 1 : 

Bel (berg), mountain, Fluk (fructus), fruit 

Blef (bref), shortness. Klon (krone), crown. 

Fil (fire), fire. Spel (sperare), hope. 

Led (red), red. Vol (world), world. 

The initial letter or syllable is often suppressed • 

Fikul, difficulty. Nim, animal. 
Liv, deliverance. Plim compliments. 

Mag, image. Big, origin. 

At other times the middle letter is dropped or contracted: 

Dot, doubt. Mab, marble. 

Fem, fermentation. Pat, particularity. 
Fom, form. Pot, post. 
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II.— DERIVATIVES. 

The derivatives are formed from ttie roots, with the help 
of suffixes and prefixes ; each part of speech hjas its own 
affixes. 

The principal suffixes are : ab, al, am, at, av, el, en, il« 
op, ol, etc. 

Av. — Planav, botany j from plan, plant ; natav, physics^ 
from nat, nature; talav, geology, from tal, land. 

El. — Fitel, fisher J from fit, fish ; tedel, tradesman, from 
ted, commerce ; kikel, lock-smith, from kik, key. 

En. — Bilen, hrewery, from bil, beer] btlken, printing- 
office, from btik, impression; teinen, tileworks, 
from tein, tile, 

n. — Domil, cottage, from dom, house ; cemil, little room, 
from cem, room ; fotil, grove, from fot, wood. 

Op. — Tulop, Europe; Melop, America; Eikop, Africa; 
Silop , Asia-, Talop, Australia. 

Most of the prefixes are adverbs and prepositions. 

Ko. — Koblod, colleague, from ko, with, and blod, brother; 
kovob, collaboration, from vob, work. 

Ne. — Neflen, enemy, from ne, negative, and from flen, 
friend; nevelat, untruth, from velat, truth] nedut, 
idleness, from dut, diligence. 

Le. — Ledom, palace, from the au^entative le and dom, 
house] ledib, abyss, from dib, depth] lesin, mme, 
from sin, sin. 
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Lu. — Lufel, heathy from the pejorative lu and fel, >^e^ ; 
lumud, ugly mouth, from mud, mouth ; lugod, idol, 
from god, god, 

III.— COMPOUND WORDS. 

Yolapiik admits of all the compound words the meaning 
of which is obvious and in the composition of which there are 
not more than two substantives. 

In accordance with the principle adopted in English and 
in opposition to the principle adopted in the rules of construc- 
tion, the determining word, that is the word which expresses 
the accessory idea, is always placed before the word which is 
determined, or that contains the principal idea : both words 
are joined together by the letter a. 



Bukakonlet, library 


from konlet bukas, collection of 




hooks. 


Flolatim, spring 


tim flolas, time of flowers. 


Hitatim, summer 


— tim Mta, time of heat. 


Kilagul, triangle 


gnls kil, three angles. 


Yddabuk, dictionary 


— bukvddas, hook of words. 



Ptik, 



Ptikat, 

Pttkav, 
PQked, 



Mkel, 



IV.— EXAMPLE OP DERIVATION. 

ROOT : Ftlk, the language, 
A. 

language ; pUkik, which helongs to the language; 
ptikatidel, professor of languages; pQkapOk, 
fault of language; pUkOn, to speak; pQkOnabid, 
pUkOnamod, way of speaking-, motaptik, mater- 
nal language ; volapQk, universal language, 

speech; pUkatil, little speech; pQkatdn, utter a 
speech; telapUkat, dialogue, 

philology, pUkavik, philological, 

sentence; pUkedik, sententious ; ptlkedavOd, pro- 
verb', pQkedavSdik, proverbial-, vSlaptlked, 
device, 

orator] ptikelik, oratorical; m5pUkel, poZ^/^Zof . 
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PflkOf, eloquence ; ptikdfik, eloquent ; ptikOfav, oratory ; 

ptLktffavik, pertaining to oratory. 
Pflkot, talk ; ptikotik, talkative ; ptlkottff, talkoHveneas; 

okaptikot, monologue, 

B. 

Biptik, preface. 

Deptik, contestation; deptikSn, to contest. 

Cteptik, answer ; gepUkSn, to answer. 

Leptik, affirmation ; leptlktf n, to affirm ; leptlked, maxim. 

LenpUk, harangue ; lenpUkSn, to harangue. 

Libaptlk, acquittal ; libapUkSn, to acquit. 

Luptik, chattering; Inptikel, chatterer; luptikSn, to chat- 
ter; luptlkein, gossiping; lupUkot, twaddling; 
lupUklam, stammering; laptLklel, stammerer; 
luptikltfn, to stammer. 

MipUk, lapsus linguas ; miptiktf n, to make a mistake in 

speaking. 

Heptik, silence ; nepUkik, silent ; neptlkSn, to he silent, 

Septik; pronunciation; septikik, expressible; septlktfn, to 
pronounce, to express. 

Taptlk, contradiction ; taptlkSn, to contradict, 

XIII. 

Exercises of translation. 
I. 

Plofed de literat flentik A professor of French Utera- 

ftliladom V$no in klad fona- ture was one day reading in 

ptikati fa FlecMer SU Tu- class the funeral sermon of 

renne. FUchier on Turenne. 

Mayed sttila e subim tikas The majesty of the style and 

ftlegHlomsjnlelisvalik, ebal the elevation of the thoughts 

de oms Usagom kofiko nilele ravished all the pupils, and 

Omik: „Kitlp okanol mekSn one of them said inmically to 

ptikati stimik^^? — „Ven obi- his neighbour : *' When shall 

JLOl Turenne'', votik ftgesa- you he able to make such a 

gom. discourse f" — " When you are 

Turenne^\ answered the other. 
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N 'x' E S. 

BinOn, to he, — Pa, hy, — Flent, France ; flentik, French, 
-^ Funaptikat, funeral orison^ from fan, corpse and ptikat, 
discourse. — Jul, school] yclA^ pupil. — Klad, cla^s. — Kan0n, 

to he ahle. — KiUp, when. — Kof, irony ; kofik, ironical. — 
LegUSn, to ravish, from g^tfn, to rejoice. — Liladon, to read. 
— Maycd, majesty. — MekSn, t make. IJil, netghhour- 
hood] nilel, neighhour. — Plofed, professor. — SagOn; to 

scty; gesagtin, to answer. — til, style. — 8n, on. — Snbim, 

elevation. — Tik, thought. — Valik, all. — Ven, when* — 
Vtoo, one day. — Votik, other. 

11. 

London, balul lid 1886, 

Sole J. Chevalier^ Paris. 

Sol Idfik, 
Labob soni keli vlpob scdOn al zif olsik, dat lenadom 
plobo [Juki flentik. 

Ablnob-Ov vemo kotenik, if akanols-la lasumOn omf 
in tedado olsik : alenadom-Ov otUpo pUki e tedi. 

Son bik lubom yelis balsej 1; biDom vemo dutik, 
sevom bukcFii e pcnom nepOko piikis deutik e tallk. 
Yaiadob gepliki sunik e bllbob, SOl lOfik, 

diinan sik divodikiin, 
JOHNSON. 

NOTES. 
Al, to. — Balnl, January, contracted from bal, one and 
mul, month. — BlibSn, to stay. — Bokam, bookkeeping. — 
Dat, that — Dent, Germany. — Divod, devotion. — Dttnan, 
servant. — Dut, application. — Oeptik, answer. — If^ t^. — 
Koten, content. — LabSn, to have. — LasumSn, to take, to 
receive. — Lenaddn, to learn. — Lfif, love ; ISfik, dear, — 
IfepSko, without fault; from pok, fault. — Ottipo, at the 
same time. — Plobo, thoroughly. — Seddn, to send. — Sev, 
knowledge. — 861, sir. — Son, son. — Snnik, prompt, from 
Slino, soon, — Tftl, Italy. — Ted, commerce. — Valad, waiting^ 
expectation. — Vip, wish. — Yel, year. — Zif, town. 
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m. 



audi, sa 

Liko stadols ! 
Stadob bentlno. 
Idko fiat olsik stadom ? 
Li-vilols gSledSn ko obs ? 
Dani, no labob timi. 
Li-kanols volapUk6n 1 
Pttkob flentiko e deutiko. 
Kanob penSn volapUko. 
Kisi sagols, L&d ? 
"So kapUob olsi. 
Oolob al teat. 
OgekSmob odelo. 
Stadol8-5d beno ! 



Good day, good evening, Sir, 

How are youf 

I am very well. 

How is your father f 

Will you breakfast with us f 

I thank you, I have no time. 

Can you speak Volapnk f 

I speak French and German, 

I can write Volapuk, 

What do you say, Madam f 

I do not understand yo 

I go to the theatre, 

I shall come back to-morrow. 

Farewell/ 



THE 
CONVENTIONAL LIES OF OUR CIVILIZATION. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Philadelphia Record. This is a most powerfully 
written book. It is strong me&t, and should be avoided by weak 
stomachs. Strong ones may not be able to digest the whole of it, but 
that portion which they assimilate will assuredly rise to the brain, and 
bear fruit in an internal cry against some of the conventional lies of 
our civilization. * * * * Every thoughtful, right-minded man 
and woman must agree with Mr. Nordau in his denunciations of mar- 
riages de convenance, now so universal, and in his assertion, that love 
should be the only incentive to marriage. * * * * Such works 
have their uses. They do not cause revolutions. On the contrary, 
by drawing attention to existing abuses, before they have become un- 
bearable, they may prevent them. 

TroyTimes. It is a pretty severe arraignment of about all 
the faults and frailties of government and society, and is written by a 
gentleman who has command of a superb flow of language. There is 
a great deal in it to stimulate thought and arouse the moral suscepti- 
bilities. 

Chicago Inter-Ocean. The style of the writing is vig- 
orous and clear, and its truths too clearly stated to be called in question. 

Daily Press, Albany, N. Y. The volume before us is 
a study. It is a sturdy, plain, practical expose of a thousand fallacies 
under which the world is laboring. Its logic is unanswerable, its 
statements mainly beyond question. 

Chicago Times. * * * * The most striking feature of 
the book is its audacity. It is thoughtful and keen-sighted, but this is 
not its salient feature. Others have thought and seen much the same 
thing. Almost any cultivated reader will find it after voicing his own 
secret thought. But its boldness is startling. There is not the faintest 
show of hesitation or faint-heartedness in attacking the most firmly 
seated institutions of civilization — marriage for example. It should 
be said, ' however, that in treating of this subject it is marriage as 
organized in European countries that furnishes the theme. Of the 
methods of marriage in this country he says nothing — probably knows 
nothing. In Europe it is largely an institution of social classes, of 
business or estate partnerships, etc. In this country it is a matter 
pretty much of caprice, of personal fancies — often mistaken. Our 
system is the natural reaction from the other — the opposite extreme 
of the pendulum's swing — and both are open to severe attack. 



THE CONVENTIONAL LIES OF OUR 

CIVILIZATION. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF MAX NORDAU. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

The Spectator, London. In "The Conventional 
Lies of Our Civilization," we have an excellent American translation 
of the seventh edition of a work by Max Nordau, which has been 
officially proscribed in Austria. The author, who holds that the 
world is utterly out of joint, believes the discontent and pessimism 
everywhere prevalent to be due to the perpetual conflict between our 
secret convictions and our outward life. This inconsistency he treats 
under fts various forms — the lies of Religion and of a Monarchy and 
Aristocracy, political, economic, matrimonial, and miscellaneous lies. 
If we admit his premises, as no reasonable Englishman will, that all 
cultivated people, consciously or unconsciously, accept the Material- 
istic theory of the Universe, then no doubt it must be allowed that 
there is a vast amount of self-deception afloat. Apart from this, he 
deals some telling blows at obvious anomalies in our civilised socie- 
ties in a trenchant fashion, and with the aid of a style far more 
incisive and epigrammatic, even in the translation, than we expect to 
find in a German writer. But many of his onslaughts lose their point 
to an English reader. His sketch of political life is obviously drawn 
from his experiences of American professional politicians; and his 
picture of the galling restrictions of bureaucracy, under which the 
working classes suffer, may be true of Germany, but is a gross carica- 
ture of England. Finally, we would point out that his panaceas for 
the evils — physical, social, and economic — of civilised humanity, are 
partly Utopian, and mainly consist of a revolution in the land sys- 
tem, on conditions under which the purely physical excellence of the 
race would have the freest development. Now, the logical outcome 
of the evolution theory, in which he firmly believes, precludes the 
possibility of our ever reverting to such a regime of "physiocracy" 
as he describes. And Herr Nordau is by way of being nothing if not 
logical. Nevertheless, though more successful in the destructive than 
the constructive portions of his book, he in both compels our respect, 
though seldom our assent, by the sincerity and earnestness with 
which he propounds his views, even when they are most startling. 

Price : Paper ^ 50 Cts. Cloth, 1.50. Mailed, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by the publisher, 

L. SCHICK, 128 & 130 Lake St., Chicago. 



